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ADDRESS. 



In the beginning when God created th^ heaven and the earth, 
He thought it not unworthy of Hirn to plant a garden to the 
eastward in Eden, and out of the ground He made to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food ; and he took 
Mail and put him into the garden to dress it and keep it. 

From that time to this, poets have sung, and philosophers and 
statesmen have sought the pleasures of a rural life, as if they 
tumed, by a divine instinct, to the first employment which the 
Supreme Being assigned to man. 

It has been said that a taste for agricultural life comes only with 
mature age ; some knowledge of the uncertainty of success, and 
of the undue excitement of other pursuits, must be acquired before 
we are enabled to realize the stability and sure rewards of all 
labor bestowed in dressing and keeping the beautifiil garden in. 
which God has placed us. 

The adventurer in commercial -pursuits may gain greater and 
more rapid riches, but they fly from him and his descendants with 
equal rapidity — while those who cultivate the soil stand firmly 
on the foundation of the only permanent wealth of all countries. 

It is true, the wife and daughters of the frugal farmer may not 
be able to flash theii- diamond fingers, or walk the streets with 
sweeping skirts, like the wives and daughters of shoddy con- 
tractors, but this life 

" Is Doblor thau attending for a check, 
Richer thaa doiug notbiag for a bauble, 
Prouder tban rustling in uapaid-for silks." 
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Whenever there is a general decrease in the farming population, 
or in the agricultural productions of any nation, there is some- 
thing wrong at the very foundation of that nation's prosperity. 
It may be the hand of the Almighty passing a blighting judg- 
ment over the land — or it may be the influence of corruption 
and effeminacy, turning our young men from the manly occupa- 
tion of the field to the more delicate work of the counter where 
woman should preside, or discontented with the slow but sure 
rewards of tilling the soil, they seek the life of a merchant, who, 
relying upon the uncertain success of his fellow tradesman, goes 
to sleep in the fancied possession of thousands, and awakens to 
find himself a bankrupt. Then, again, we are so apt to be daz- 
zled by military achievements and renown, we are so apt to be 
dazzled by political distinction, that our eyes are blinded to 
the more modest, bnt more useful work of those who alone can 
repair the ravages of war, and who only produce that, without 
which, politicians would starve. At times, some faithful hand 
shows US the relative value of these things. One of the old 
English writers under the name of Gulliver, teils us that he once 
took a voyage to a country called Brobdingnag, where the grass 
grew twenty feet high, and the corn fifby, and where the inhabi- 
tants were as tall as a church steeple, whose voices were as loud 
as a water mill, and where the dinner tables for the women stood 
thirty feet from the floor, and whose dishes were twenty-four 
feet in diameter — ^but that, great as was the king.of this mighty 
country, he knew nothing about gunpowder and cannon, or any 
of such means for destroying human life. That he, Oulliver, be- 
ing grateful to the king of this mighty people, thought to please 
him by offering to teil him the secret of making a certain pow- 
der, which, if touched with a spark of fire, would blow up a 
mountain, or if rammed down into a brass or iron tube, and then 
a little fire touched to it, would send a ball with such force as to 
tear in pieces a whole town, and if balls were fastened together 
with chains, and then fired, they would divide hundreds of bodies 
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in thi middle, and lay all waöte before them* Gulliver says ihat 
instead of being pleased, the king was Struck with horror at the 
description he had given of these terrible engines. He was 
amazed how so impotent and groveling an insect as he (Gulliver) 
could entertaiQ such inhuman ideas, and in so familiär a manner 
as to appear whoUy unmoved at all the scenes of blood and deso- 
lation which he had painted, and said he .would rather lose half 
his kingdom than be privy to such a secret, which he commanded 
him as he valued his life never to mention any more — ^but gave it 
for his opinion, " that whoever could make two ears of com, or two 
blades of grass to grow upon a spot of groruid where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of mankind, and do more es- 
sential service to his cöuntry than the whole race of politicians 
put together." 

Believing this king to be right, the first question of considera- 
ation at these annual gatherings should be, What report do you 
bring us of the number of the grand army of farmers, and what 
are the results of their labors ? It is with profound regret that 
I am obliged to teil you that the population of the farming dis- 
tricts decreases, while that of the city increases, and that the 
report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, at Washington, for 
the year 1866, states, at page 51, that during the period since 
1863, there had been a gradual and regulär decline in the more 
important cereal products, not in itself sufficiently marked to 
cause hardships, eajcep^ to thepoor,. And upon page 52 of that 
report, the estimated amounts of annual products of wheat in 
the States not in rebellion are given in round numbers as fol- 
lows : : 

In .1863, öne hundrefl and seventy-three millions of bushels. 

In 1864, one hundred and sixty millions of busheis. 

In 1865, one hundred and forty-eight mUlions of busheis. 

In 1866, one hundred and forty-three millions of busheis. 

The most unfavorable feature of this repoi-t is that, in addition 
to the absolute decrease of thirty millions of bushels of wheat, we 
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lose OUT anticipated rate of increäse, which between 1850 and 
1860 was as Mgh as 12 per cent. 

It is reported, however, tLat the years 1864, 1865 and 1866 
were unfavorable to the wheat crop in England and France. 

The same report, at page 66, exhibits a decrease of six per 
Cent, in the number of horses in thirty-three States, and esti- 
inates only four hundred and thirty-seven thousand three 
hundred and seventy-two horses in this State in the year 1866. 
This I think, must be an erroneous estimate, because our State 
Census of 1865 gives the number of horses in this State, in that 
year as high as ßve hundred and eigMy-four thousand nine 
hundred and thirty^ a difference in our favor, over the Washing- 
ton estimate, of one hundred and forty-seven thousand horses^ 
and an increäse over the census of 1860 of seventy-nine thousand. 

The Washington report of 1866, while stating that cows in 
the States "number as many as in 1860, yet show a relative 
decrease in proportion to population," gives the estimated num- 
ber in this* State, in 1866, as high as 1,324,263, while our State 
Census gives us in 1865, only 1,147,251, and in the year 1864, 
only 1,195,481. 

Under the belief that the agricultural statistics of this State, 
by counties, from the census of 1865, by Franklin B. Hough, 
Superintendent of Census, is more accurate than the Washing- 
ton report, I give the following important Statements of the 
productions of New York, taken from the ciensus of 1858, 1860 
and 1865, comparing them with the Washington report as I 
proceed : 

In 1850, you harvested. . . 13,121,498 busheis of wheat. 

In 1860, 8,681,100 busheis of wheat. 

In 1865, only 6,232,479 busheis of wheat. 

The Washington report of 1866, gives you 12,556,406 busheis, 
Yöur crops of com were : 
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In 1850, 17,858,400 busheis. 

In 1860,. ; 20,061,048 bushels. 

In 1864, 17,981,763 busheis. 

This last crop is reported to have been planted on 632,213 
acres^ 

The Washington report gives you a crop, in 1866, of 22,809,893 
busheis on 884,811 acres of land. 

Of oats you raised : 

In 1850, 26,552,814 busheis. 

In 1860, : -.35,175,133 busheis.' 

In 1864, 19,052,833 busheis. 

The Washington report gives you for the year 1866, the 
greatly increased estimate of 54,029,350 busheis of oats, on 
1,637,253 acres sown— our report of 1864 gives 1,109,910 acres. 

Of potatoes you gathered : 

In 1850, .15,398,368 busheis. 

In 1860, .' 26,447,389 busheis. 

In 1864, 23,236,687 busheis. 

The Washington report gives you, for the year 1866, 31,156,676 
busheis, and the number of acres 291,184 planted, while our 
ceusus gives only 235,058 acres. 

Of hay you harvested : 

In 1850, , \ 3,728,749 tons. 

In 1860, 3,564,786 tons. 

In 1864, , 3,897,974 tons. 

And here, again, the Washington report makes your harvest 
of hay for the year 1866, 4,759,516 tons, an increase of over 
eight hundred and fifty thousand tons in two years, and five 
times greater than the total increase from 1850 to 1865. This 
report also gives the number of acres in meadow that year as 
3,966,264, while our State Census of 1865 gives the number of 
acres in meadow, in 1864, as high as 4,237,085j. 
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Following next in order to your harvest of hay, come your 
productions of butter and cheese. And first of butter : you made 

In 1850, Y9,Y66,094 pounds. 

In 1860, 103,097,279 pounds. 

In 1864, only 84,584,458 pounds. 

Of cheese you manufactured : 

In 1850, .49,741,413 pounds. 

In 1860, 48,548,288 pounds. 

In 1864 you sold as high as 72,195,337 pounds. How much 
remäined on hand after sales is not röported. 

In thinking över the great trial and heavy expenditure for 
material and wages by which you haye achieved these results, it 
is pleasant to remember that a certain portion of our population 
have labored for you without charges for time, or Service, or 
even board. You will find among the reoords of this State, in 
the census of 1865, that in the year 1864, they gave you one 
million eight hundred and eleven thousand six hundred and 
eight pounds of honey, worth, at the rate of 20 cents per pound, 
the round sum of $362,000. What have you done for them? 
Have you given them decent quarters? Have you sheltered 
their houses from the buming sun of summer, and the frosts of 
winter? If not, I hope you will be stung with a sense of 
ingratitude. 

Before leaving the consideration of the results of your labor, 
I wish particiilarly to call your attention to the Statement in the 
census of 1866, that there are nine million eight hundred and 
nine apple trees in this State, yielding sixteen millions, two huti- 
dred and seventy-three thousand five hundred and five busheis 
of apples, and three hundred and ninety-one thousand three 
hundred and seventy-nine barreis of eider. Have you any more 
profitable and less troublesome crop than this? And if you 
have not, will you not renew your trees and orchards when they 
Ml? There are many people who tbink an orehard will last 
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for^ver, and that äü.old tree will yield as much as a young and 
tlirifty one. 

I have read unfayorable reports to yon. What are the causes 
of these unfavorable results if correctly given ? First of all, is 
a decrease in the population of our State. In 1860, it was 
3,880,755 ; in 1865, according to our census, it was only 
0,831,7 7 7 — a decrease in round numbers of 49,000, when there 
sbould hav3 been an inerease of 400,000 persons. In order to 
bring this decrease in population home to us, take Oneida 
County. Her population 

In 1855, was 107,749. 

In 1860, it was ...105,202. 

In 1865, it was 102,713. 

There are only six towns in this county the population of 
which, in 1865, was not less than it was in 1860, and Camden is 
one of the six. Her population in 1360 was 3,187, and in 1865, 
3,533, a gain of 343 ; of tho other five towns, Boonville made an 
inerease of only 13 ; Marshall only 7 ; Sangerfield only 14, and 
Vemon 23, while Utica increased 1,157. It is believed that next 
to the depopulating effects of the war, the decrease in population 
is occasioned by a tendency on the part of our people to leave 
the country and flock to the city. Can such a tendency exist 
withöut a neglect on your part to teach your children the superior 
advantagcs of agricultural pursuits ? Have you not taught 
them to believe that the gctting of money is the first of all con- 
siderations ? And if you have avoided this evil, have you taken 
any Steps to give them that knowledge of natural history, which 
belongs of right to the life you lead, and which can make it the 
most interesting in the world. 

The second cause for the decrease in your «rops is the fact 
mentioned in the census of 1860," that we have abstracted from 
the soll nearly all the accumulated organic matter, derived from 
natural sources, and have not yet realized the necessity of 
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replacing it by the application of manures." With this import- 
ant fact and its ordinary remedy, you are more familiär than I 
can possibly be ; but a recent visit to New Jersey has given me 
some interesting information, which I wish to communicate to 
you. lipon soil so sandy, so light, and so poor looking, in 
Short, so like the soil about McConnellsville, that you would be 
afraid to touch it, I saw growing fine crops of com, grass, clover, 
potatoes, watermelons and citrons. 

Upon expressing my astonishment, I was informed that those 
fields had onee been exhausted, and were regarded as of small 
yalue, but that there had been discovered, below the surface of 
a considerable portion of that State, and especially in Monmouth 
county, where I was, beds of marl, mingled with oyster Shells, and 
the bones of land and sea animals, " all composted beneath the 
ocean waves, and made into a mine of manurial wealth," and so be- 
fore that land had emerged from under the sea, and against the time 
when it should be exhausted, " He who causes the grass to grow 
for the cattle, and herb for the Service of man that he may bring 
forth food out of the earth" and meat " in due season" to all who 
wait upon Hirn, " He gathered up the waters of the sea together 
as an heap, and laid up the depth in störe houses." In due sea- 
son, when the wants of the people of New Jersey required it, 
these Store houses of the Alniighty were discovered, and to-day 
they are open, and their wealth is scattered broadcast over the 
land, making it flourish like a garden. 

I have brought with me a huge oyster shell with the marl 
in it, just as it was taken from a marl-pit on a farm of a 
Mr. CoNOVER, in Middletown. I have also brought with me, for 
your examination, some pamphlets containing Statements of the 
wonderful riches of these marl store-houses. 

After visiting several of them they recalled to my mind the 
beds of marl on the great level between Canastota and Syracuse 
in our State, fiUed with fresh water shells. Perhaps they are 
stored up for us, against our time of need, I have brought 
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some of that marl to show you, and a chemist has promised to 
analyze it for you and for me. 

I shall close this Lmperfect address by calling your attention 
to the useless destruction of birds, and the useless destruction of 
forest trees, as among the causes of the decrease in your harvests 
and as hurtful to your Springs and streams. That you may not 
imagine this to be merely the idea of a man who loves his merry 
martins and glorious elm trees, I shall give my authority on both 
ßubjects, and quote word for word from George P. Mabsh's in- 
teresting book on man and nature. 

First, as to the Birds. Mr. Marsh says : 1f' • An unfoitunate pop- "X 
ular error greatly magnifies the injury done to the crops of 
grain and leguminous vegetables by wild birds. Very many of 
these generally supposed to consume large quantities of the 
seeds of cultivated plants, really feed almost exclusively upon 
insects, and frequent the wheat fields not for the sake of the 
grain, but for the eggs, larvse, and fly of the multiplied tribes of 
insect life, which are so destructive to the harvest." 

Prof. Treadweij:>, of Massachusetts, found that a half grown 
American robin, in confinement, ate, in one day, sixty-eight earth 
Worms, weighing together nearly once and a half as much as the 
bird himself. I hope none of my auditors are like the farmers 
described by Michelet in his L'Oisean, page 169, who says, 
"The stingy farmer, avaricious, blind indeed who proscribes 
the birds, those destroyers of insects, those defenders of his har- 
vests. Not a grain for the creature which, during the rains of 
winter, hunts the future insect, finds out the nests of the larvaD, 
examines, tums over every leaf, and destroys every day thou- 
sands of incipient caterpillars. But sacks of corn for the mature 
insects, whole fields for the grasshoppers, which the birds would 
have made war upon. With eyes fixed upon his furrow, upon 
the present moment only, without seeing, without foreseeing, 
blind to the great harmony which is never broken with impu- 
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nity, he has every v/hfere demanded or approved lavvS for the ex- 
termination of that necessary ally of his toil, the insectiverous 
bird. And the insect has well avenged the bii'd — ^it has become 
necessary to revoke in haste the proscription. 

" In the Isle of Bourbon, for instance, a piice was set on the 
head of the martin ; it disappeared, and the grasshoppers took 
possession of the Island, devouring, withering, scorching, with a 
biting drought all that they did not consume. Even the spar- 
row, which readily attacks gram, but protects it still more, a Sin- 
gle pair of these birds carries to their nest four thousand and 
three hundred cateijjllars in a week. It was found in Hungary 
the people were likely to perish without him, and that he alone 
could sustain the mighty war against the beetles and the thou- 
sand winged enemies that swarm in the low lands. And he says 
the same was found to be the case with the blackbird in the 
neighborhood of Ronen, and in the valley of Ronen." 

. ^ The same harmony of nature which requires the preservation 

^V ' ^ i^ f of birds, requires also the preservation of forest trees. Mr. 
fr^fj Marsh says : " The destruction of our forests is producing serious 

evils to the agricultural interests of this country, and all our far- 
mers should make it a rule, to maintain a portion of their wood 
land for the sake of that which is cleared ; that he does not allude 
to the importance of forest trees for fiiel or building pui'poses, but 
to the effect which forests have upon rains, Springs and soil ; that 
a certain amount of forest is essential to the permanency of our 
Springs, and creeks and rivers, and it is equally important in the 
prevention of floods. When rain falls upon the hills, forest clad, 
the trees and their roots, and the vegetable mold and leaves, 
retard the flow of the water of excessive rain, and retain a large 
portion of it, and the sun cannot evaporate it. But strip the 
same hills of their trees, and the water flows without obstruction 
rapidly into the Valleys, causing great and destructive floods, 
to be foUowed by an equally rapid drying of the soil and streams. 
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" The provinces of Dauphiny, Avignon and Provence in France, 
comprise a territory of 15,000 Square miles, and extend from 42 
degrees to about 45 degrees of North latitude ; and its climate, 
as compared with the climate of the same latitude in this coun- 
try, is very mild — snows are light, frosts are light, and Summers 
long ; and the vine, and fig, and olive do well as far as 43^ de- 
grees of North latitude; and on the coast are found oranges, 
lemons, and the date palm. Down to the middle ages this part 
of France was well wooded, and famous for the fertility of both 
hills and lowlands. This continued so as late as the close of the 
fifteenth Century. 

" In the seyenteenth Century, while there was an increase of 
prosperity and population in lower Provence, there was an alarm- 
ing decrease in the wealth and population of upper Provence and 
Dauphiny — although there was an increased extent of ploughed 
land and pasturage. TJnfortunately the increase of cultivated 
land ^YSiS obtained at the expense of the forest. This forest had 
served to hold back the waters of rain from the Valleys below 
loEg enough to prevent disastrous torrents. 

"In i776, Viscount Puget says the mere aspect of the upper 
Provence is calculated to appal the patriotic magistrate — the 
melancholy consequence of indiscriminate Clearing. Villages, 
whose inhabitants finding no longer the means of subsistence, 
are emigrating day by day ; houses dilapidated, and but a mis- 
erable remnant of population. In 1'792, the administrators 
reported that Clearing was still going on, and the little rivulets 
becoming torrents. The political economist, Blanqui, in 1843, re- 
ported that the gradual destruction of the woods has, in a thou- 
sand localities annihilated the Springs and the fuel. This, it 
must be remembered, is in a country once very productive, and 
about which Arthur Young wrote that 'about Barcelonetti 
and the highest parts of the mountain, the hill pastures feed a 
million of sheep, besides largo herds of other cattle.' 
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" The vast forests of the United States and Canada cannot 
long resist the inroads made upon them by our lumbennen and 
tanners. The great rivers which run through every part of the 
(tountry, give uncommon facilities for the transportation of lum- 
l)er. By the census of 1850, the value of our planed and sawed 
lumber alone was $58,520,976 ; in 1860 it was $95,912,286. 

" It is doubtful whether any one o*f our States has now more 
woodland than it onght permanently to preserve ; and it can 
only be preserved by the diffusion among our people of the facts 
I have mentioned. It is of the utmost importance that the pub- 
lic, and especially land-owners, be roused to a sense of the danger 
to which the indiscriminate Clearing of the woods may expose, 
not only future generations, but the soil itself. 

" The climate öf Northern New York presents greater extremes 
of temperature than that of Southern France. The cold of winter 
is longer and more intense, and the heat of summer as great, and 
hence the preservation of every influence that tends to maintaiii 
an equilibrium of temperature and humidity, is of cardinal im- 
portance. The felling of the Adirondack woods would ultimately 
involve for Northern and Central New York consequences similar, 
although less in degree, to those which have resulted from laying 
bare the Southern and Western districts of the French Alps." 

The flow in the Upper Hudson River has become so variable 
by the destruction of forests along its banks and source, that its 
waters are no longer relied upon for the power they have given 
so many years to saw mills. Steam must now be added. Steam 
power may be substituted for water, but there is no power to 
check the torrents* which now spread so much disaster, because 
of the unwise removal of our forest trees. 

In the census of 1860 will be found these words : " We have 
endeavored to avail ourselves of all proper occasions, to impress 
upon our generation the importance of exercising greater care in 
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the preservation of forest trees. It is lamentable to obsferve thö 
utter disregard manifested by the American people, not merely 
for the preservation of extensive groves, but the indifference 
which they exhibit for valuable trees, the existence of which 
would add greatly to the value of their property, and contribute 
vastly to health, the fertility of the soil, and the comfort of their 
live stock." 

We should plant trees as a matter of profit, especially the 
sugar maple. The census of 1865 teils us that in that year was 
made in this State, nine millions and six hundred and thirty-five 
thousand ponnds of maple sngar, which on the average was 
worth, at the lowest rate, 15 cents per pound, and that there 
was also made in that year one hundred and thirty-nine thousand • 
of gallons of maple molasses, worth, on the average, one doUar 
per gallon. Thus your maple trees gave you in value that year 
one million five hundred and sixty-four thousand doUars, and 
"run themselves." It is no wonder that the Dutchman who 
came to this country in sugar time was so excited at the liberality 
of your forest, that he proposed to seil all his property and 
invest it in maple trees, that he might make sugar all the year 
round! 

I shall fail in my address if I omit an appeal to the women in 
Camden to advocate such of my suggestions as seem right 
to them. Use all your influence to keep your husbands and sons 
änd brothers safely anchored at thel* old homesteads, among your 
healthy, beautüul hüls. Do not let them invest their labor and 
property in such speculations that they can never teil whether 
they are rieh or poor until they have read the moming papers» 
And how can you do this? First of all, by showing content- 
ment with your own homes ; by discountenancing the wicked 
extravagance of dress and living, which now drives men to seek 
unlawful or unusual gains* 
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By making yoül* houses attractive, by music, l>y clraTring, Sy 
a knowledge of the plants and trees about you. There is no 
reason why every farmer's wife and daughter should not have 
some accomplishment to lighten her töil, and to brighten her 
house, and there is not one of the acquirements I have men- 
tioned which unfits her to be the wife, the companion, the cook, 
the nurse and help-meet for a broad-shouldered, hard working, 
manly farmer. Study amusements as arts of life — ^for yourselves, 
for your children, aye, and for your husbands, too. There is a 
World of play and fun undemeath their grave faees, and it will 
not always stay undemeath. That man or woman who thinks 
he can live without amusement, knows but little of himself, and 
those parents make a sad mistake who do not give their children 
a füll, overflowing supply of it ß,t their own homes — ^if not 
found there, it will be sought and fatally found elsewhere. 

Trusting that the suggestions of this address may be of some 
tise as well as interest to you, I close as I began, with reminding 
you of your great Exemplar, who not only planted a garden, 
but also made trees to grow, which were pleasant to the sight, 
and good for food. 
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